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A 50th  Anniversary 
Remembrance 


MDS  UP! 

I have  good  news  and  bad  news.  The  bad  news  is  that 
this  is  our  last  issue  of  the  school  year.  The  good  news  is 
that  we  believe  we’re  going  out  with  a bang! 

More  than  half  of  this  issue  is  dedicated  to  an  event 
that  occurred  nearly  50  years  ago  - D-Day.  The  Allied 
amphibious  invasion  of  the  beaches  at  Normandy, 

France,  on  June  6,  1944,  was  a pivotal  point  in  history.  In 
large  part,  the  successful  Allied  invasion  was  a catalyst 
for  the  fall  of  Nazi  Germany  less  than  a year  later. 

That  reason  alone  makes  it  worth  remembering.  But 
the  invasion  at  Normandy  was  significant  for  another 
reason,  too.  The  beach  landings  showed  the  potential 
and  practicality  of  large-scale,  multi-service  military 
operations.  While  military  strategy  has  changed  since 
World  War  II,  the  validity  of  the  multi-service  approach  to 
war  fighting  has  been  proven  repeatedly  - most  recently 
in  Operation  Desert  Storm. 

It’s  worthwhile  to  keep  that  in  mind  when  you  go 
through  the  13-page  Normandy  feature.  Every  branch  of 
service  played  an  important  role  back  then  - just  like  they 
do  today. 

Of  course,  we  haven’t  forgotten  about  what’s  going  on 
in  the  modern  military.  In  the  Career  Profile  section,  you’ll 
read  about  an  Army  motor  transport  operator,  Navy 
damage  controlmen  and  an  Air  Force  heating,  air  condi- 
tioning and  refrigeration  specialist.  This  month’s  Officer 
Profile  features  a Coast  Guard  pilot. 

It’s  a big  issue.  I believe  you’ll  find  it  to  be  one  of  most 
informative  and  entertaining  editions  of  PROFILE  we’ve 
ever  published.  Of  course,  it’s  up  to  you  to  judge  that  for 
yourselves. 

During  the  next  few  months,  we’ll  be  working  on  the 
stories  you’ll  be  reading  during  the  next  school  year.  Until 
then,  have  a great  summer! 


Senior  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry,  USAF 
Managing  Editor 
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The  Invasion  of  Normandy 


It’s  been  almost  50  years  since  a stoic  General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
gave  the  go-ahead  to  launch  the  most  complex  amphibious  invasion  in 
history. 

Operation  Overlord , the  invasion  of  Normandy,  France,  would  result  in 
more  than  6,500  American  casualties.  The  price  for  Germany  was  much 
higher  — reportedly  as  many  as  9,000  casualties  and,  ultimately,  the  loss 
of  World  War  II. 


Operation  Neptune,  the  amphibious  assault  phase  of  Operation  Overlord,  involved  having  American,  British 
and  Canadian  forces  hit  and  secure  the  beaches  of  Normandy.  The  success  of  the  Normandy  invasion  was 
essential  to  the  eventual  liberation  of  France  by  the  Allies. 
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The  Normandy  invasion  was 
much  more  than  a large-scale 
battle.  Operation  Overlord  was  a 
triumph  from  the  standpoint  of 
planning,  logistics,  execution  and 
teamwork.  It  showcased  what  the 
military  refers  to  as  “jointness,”  a 
term  describing  operations  involv- 
ing two  or  more  service  branches. 
At  Normandy,  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  Coast  Guard  and  Army 
Air  Corps  all  played  a part.  So  did 


forces  from  Great  Britain,  Canada 
and  other  allied  nations. 

While  the  events  of  June  6,  1944, 
the  day  of  the  invasion,  are  well 
chronicled,  the  story  of  Normandy 
begins  much  earlier. 

Background 

Although  World  War  II  began  on 
Sept.  1,  1939,  when  Germany 
invaded  Poland,  the  United  States 
wasn’t  drawn  into  the  war  until  the 


Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  Dec.  7,  1941. 

While  the  war  in  the  Pacific  was 
mainly  an  American  endeavor,  the 
war  against  Germany  in  Europe 
was  primarily  being  waged  by 
Russia  until  the  latter  part  of  1943. 
Soviet  leader  Josef  Stalin  had 
wanted  American  and  British 
forces  to  establish  a second  front  by 
invading  France  much  earlier.  But 
the  Allied  strategy  called  for 


An  Airman  remembers... 


William  McBride  knew  D-Day  was  near  just  by  looking 
at  the  English  sky  on  the  evening  of  June  5th,  1944. 

“From  our  air  base  we  could  see  large  formations  of 
troop  carrier  aircraft  and,  occasionally,  some  gliders 
beginning  to  form,”  McBride  said.  “It  was  a very  unusual 
sight... and  could  only  mean  one  thing  - the  night  of  June 
5th  was  going  to  be  a short  one.” 

McBride,  squadron  navigator  for  the  556th  Bomb 
Squadron,  9th  Air  Force,  was  awakened  from  his  bunk 
around  midnight  to  attend  a mission  briefing.  FHis  B-26 
bomber  squadron  was  to  target  and  destroy  German 
coastal  gun  batteries  on  Utah  beach  in  Normandy  on  D- 
Day. 

McBride,  a 22-year-old  Army  Air  Corps  lieutenant  at 
the  time,  recalled  the  planning  for  the  operation  was 
more  complicated  than  most  other  missions  the  group 
had  flown. 

First,  the  weather  was  extremely  poor.  Low  overcast 
and  heavy  rain  would  force  the  squadron  to  fly  across  the 
English  Channel  at  a higher  altitude  than  normal.  For  an 
early  morning  attack,  the  squadron  would  also  have  to 
make  a nighttime  take  off  - something  that  had  only  been 
done  about  1 percent  of  the  time  in  the  past. 

The  pilots  would  also  have  to  drop  their  bombs  at 
5,500  feet,  the  lowest  altitude  many  of  them  had  flown 
since  flight  school. 

“It  was  generally  believed  that  at  this  altitude,  we 
would  be  sitting  ducks  for  the  Germans,”  McBride  said. 

The  pilots  were  also  instructed  that  under  no  circum- 
stances were  they  to  turn  back  due  to  mechanical  fail- 
ures or  being  struck  by  enemy  fire.  The  allied  naval 
gunners  on  the  ships  off  the  beaches  would  be  instructed 
that  any  aircraft  heading  in  their  direction  should  be 
considered  hostile  and  should  be  fired  on. 

McBride  said  the  mood  before  take  off  was  uneasy 
and  excited. 

“There  was  a quiet  excitement  that  the  day  had  finally 
arrived,”  he  said.  “This  is  what  we  had  been  waiting  for. 


There  was  also  apprehension,  because  everybody 
wanted  to  succeed.” 

Gaining  their  altitude  after  take  off  was  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  part  of  the  mission,  McBride  said. 
There  was  no  air  traffic  control,  and  each  aircraft  navi- 
gated solely  on  the  flight  plan  because  radio  transmis- 
sions were  restricted. 

When  McBride’s  group  was  supposed  to  rendez- 
vous at  1 2,500  feet,  the  sky  was  full  of  aircraft. 

“There  was  mass  confusion,”  McBride  said.  “Flares 
were  being  used  by  the  lead  aircraft.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  each  aircraft  to  find  its  place  in  the  right  formation.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  we  had...B-26s  from  other 
groups  in  our  formation.” 

When  the  group  organized  out  of  the  swarm  of 
aircraft,  they  headed  for  their  targets.  The  full  moon 
above  offered  little  light  to  help  them  find  their  way.  The 
only  thing  the  group  had  to  recognize  its  targets  with 
were  photographs  given  to  them  before  take  off.  Upon 
descent  toward  Utah  beach,  with  visibility  restricted,  the 
group  recognized  its  target  by  the  battery’s  guns  being 
fired.  At  5,500  feet,  the  group’s  bombs  pounded  the 
German  positions. 

Realizing  immediately  that  the  mission  was  a suc- 
cess and  expecting  a confrontation  with  German  air- 
craft, the  pilot’s  attention  then  turned  to  getting  out  of  the 
area  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  556th  made  it  back  to  England  with  no  aircraft  or 
personnel  losses. 

McBride  stayed  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  until  it  became 
the  Air  Force  and  retired  a four-star  general  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  in  1978. 

Today,  McBride  feels  the  same  pride  in  his  group  that 
he  felt  50  years  ago  for  putting  the  mission  first  and  their 
own  safety  last. 

“Everybody  accepted  that  it  might  be  a dangerous 
mission...,”  he  said.  “Our  greatest  concern  was  just 
doing  our  job  that  day. ..And  I think  we  did  it  pretty  well.” 
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The  “Atlantic  Wall,”  which  stretched  from  the  coastline  of  Northern  France  to  Norway,  was  composed  of 
heavily  fortified  German  blockhouses  and  gun  emplacements.  Although  the  wall’s  value  was  questionable, 
even  to  many  German  military  leaders,  it  still  presented  a dangerous  obstacle  to  the  Allies  on  D-Day. 


American  and  British  forces  to 
focus  on  defeating  the  Germans  in 
North  Africa  first.  It  wasn’t  until 
June  6,  1944,  that  Stalin  would 
finally  get  the  two-front  war  he  had 
wanted. 

Preparation 

As  early  as  1941,  Adolph  Hitler 
anticipated  an  eventual  Allied 
invasion.  In  a move  to  defend  the 
Arctic,  North  Sea  and  Atlantic 
coasts,  Hitler  ordered  the  construc- 
tion of  the  “Atlantic  Wall,”  a series 
of  gun  emplacements  and  block- 
houses that  stretched  from  the 
Norwegian  coast  to  the  western 
border  of  France. 

By  late  1943,  Germany  knew 
that  an  Allied  invasion  of  France 


was  inevitable.  But  when  and 
exactly  where  it  would  occur  was 
unknown  to  the  Germans.  There 
were  three  possibilities  — Norway, 
the  Calais-Dunkirk  area  and 
Normandy. 

Field  Marshal  Gerd  von 
Rundstedt,  who  commanded  58 
divisions  in  northwestern  Europe, 
knew  the  Allies  would  need  a port 
to  resupply  their  forces  once  the 
invasion  began.  Von  Rundstedt 
believed  that  the  Calais-Dunkirk 
area  was  where  the  Allies  would 
strike.  His  strategy  called  for 
positioning  his  forces  in  a loose 
coastal  defense  and  relying  on  a 
mobile  strike  force  to  counterattack 
the  Allies  once  they  landed. 

Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel, 


who  had  been  sent  by  Hitler  to 
inspect  Germany’s  Atlantic  Wall, 
disagreed  with  von  Rundstedt’s 
plan.  Rommel  felt  the  battle  should 
be  fought  on  the  beaches  and  that 
forces  should  be  positioned  along 
the  coast  of  Normandy. 

While  Rommel  and  von 
Rundstedt  disagreed  on  how  the 
German  forces  should  be  positioned, 
they  did  agree  on  one  thing  — that 
the  value  of  the  Atlantic  Wall  was 
overstated.  The  coastal  front  was 
simply  too  long. 

Adding  to  the  Germans’  prob- 
lems was  the  fact  that  the  Allies 
had  been  engaging  in  an  active 
campaign  to  send  false  signals 
about  where  the  attack  would 
come.  Operation  Fortitude  was  the 
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The  Generals 

While  the  invasion  of  Normandy  involved  the  effort 
and  sacrifices  of  thousands,  it  was  a handful  of  men 
who  bore  the  burden  of  responsibility  for  planning  and 
conducting  the  complex  operation.  Following  is  some 
biographical  information  on  the  military  leaders  who 
played  key  roles  in  Normandy. 

American  Military  Leaders 


General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  --  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  who  had  overall  responsibility  for  Opera- 
tion Overlord.  Eisenhower’s  strength  was  his  ability  to 
deal  diplomatically  with  allied  military  leaders  who 
sometimes  held  opposing  views  about  operational 
matters.  He  was  later  elected  as  the  34th  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Lieutenant  General  Omar  N.  Bradley  --  As  Com- 
mander of  1 st  Army,  he  was  responsible  for  all  Ameri- 
can forces  that  landed  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy.  A 
classmate  of  Eisenhower’s  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  N . Y. , Bradley  went  on  to  receive  his 
fourth  star.  He  later  became  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Brigadier  General  Theodore  Roosevelt  --  Com- 
mander of  the  8th  Regiment  who  led  the  first  wave  of 
troops  that  landed  at  Utah  beach.  Despite  landing  a 
mile  out  of  position,  Roosevelt  and  his  troops  forged 
ahead  when  he  saw  the  area  was  lightly  defended.  Six 
days  later,  he  died  from  a heart  attack.  He  was 
posthumously  awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  his 
leadership  on  D-Day. 

German  Military  Leaders 


Field  Marshal  Gerd  von  Rundstedt  --  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Western  Front  who  rose  to  prominence 
during  the  German  blitzkriegs  of  France  and  Holland. 
Shortly  after  the  Normandy  landings,  he  was  removed 
from  his  position  by  Adolph  Hitler,  who  accused  him  of 
“defeatism.”  Von  Rundstedt  was  forced  into  retire- 
ment shortly  afterward. 

Field  Marshal  Erwin  Rommel  --  Brilliant  tank 
commander  who  gained  notoriety  by  leading  the  Afrika 
Korps  to  victory  overthe  Allies  atthe  battle  of  Kasserine 
Pass  in  Tunisia  in  1943.  He  was  fired  on  July  17, 1944, 
after  telling  Hitler  that  Normandy  was  a lost  cause. 
After  being  implicated  in  a failed  plot  to  kill  Hitler,  he 
committed  suicide. 


code  name  for  the  deception  campaign.  In  an  effort  to 
deceive  German  intelligence,  a fictitious  American 
Army  unit  was  created,  with  Lieutenant  General 
George  C.  Patton  in  command.  Deliberate  leaks  by  the 
Allies  about  Patton’s  “unit”  and  the  German  high 
command’s  respect  for  the  American  general’s  battle- 
field capabilities  reinforced  the  theory  that  Calais- 
Dunkirk  would  be  the  main  invasion  point.  To  paint  an 
even  more  convincing  picture  to  the  Germans,  dummy 
landing  craft  were  built  and  anchored  in  Britain’s 
Thames  River. 

To  make  Hitler  think  Norway  might  be  an  invasion 
point,  the  British  created  a fictional  army  in  Scotland. 
To  reinforce  the  illusion,  the  unit’s  “soldiers”  were 
subjects  of  wedding  notices  in  local  papers.  Notices  of 
upcoming  unit  recreational  events  were  regularly 
posted.  Dummy  planes  and  tanks  were  scattered 
throughout  Scotland.  In  Sweden,  British  agents  aided 
the  smoke  screen  by  purchasing  Norwegian  maps. 
Because  of  the  successful  ruse,  Hitler  kept  17  divisions 
in  Norway. 

By  the  end  of  May  1944,  German  forces  had  been 
built  up  considerably  in  the  Calais-Dunkirk  area, 
despite  Rommel’s  concerns  about  Normandy. 

The  Plan 

The  Allied  strategy  was  clear  cut  — secure  a port  in 
the  initial  landing  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  men 
and  supplies  for  an  offensive  thrust  aimed  at  retaking 
France. 

The  plan  called  for  landing  Allied  forces  at  five 
different  beaches  on  the  Normandy  coast.  American 
forces,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  General 
Omar  Bradley,  would  be  responsible  for  securing  Utah 
and  Omaha  beaches.  Gold  and  Sword  beaches  would 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  British,  while  the  Canadi- 
ans would  take  Juno  beach. 

The  mission  of  the  Army’s  82nd  and  101st  Airborne 
Divisions  would  be  to  land  at  night,  inland  of  Utah 
beach.  From  that  point,  they  would  cut  off  the  Ger- 
man lines  of  communication  with  the  beach  areas  and 
intercept  any  German  reinforcement  troops  during  the 
first  critical  hours  of  the  invasion.  The  Navy’s  West- 
ern Task  Force,  commanded  by  Rear  Admiral  Alan 
Kirk,  would  be  responsible  for  delivering  the  Army 
ground  forces  to  Utah  and  Omaha.  The  Army’s  VII 
Corps,  at  Utah,  and  the  V Corps,  at  Omaha,  would 
secure  the  beachhead,  move  inland  and  link  up  with 
the  airborne  troops. 

The  British  and  Canadian  forces  would  follow  a 
similar  plan  at  Gold,  Sword  and  Juno. 

French  resistance  fighters  would  also  play  a key  role 
by  relying  on  sabotage  to  create  confusion  and  slow 
German  reaction  during  the  invasion. 

Technology  would  be  another  critical  element  of  the 
plan.  Two  artificial  harbors,  called  “Mulberries,” 
would  be  used  to  support  the  invasion  forces.  One 
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A Marine  remembers... 


Herbert  Merillat  admits  that  he  sort  of  hitchhiked  to  the 
Battle  of  Normandy. 

A 29-year-old  Marine  Corps  captain  and  press  officer 
at  the  time,  Merillat  was  assigned  to  U.S.  Naval  Forces 
Europe  in  London  before  D-Day.  There,  he  met  a Royal 
Marine  gunboat  crew  whose  mission  was  to  fire  on 
German  fortifications  on  Juno  beach  on  D-Day.  When 
he  found  that  out,  he  arranged  to  sail  with  them. 

“I  was  a correspondent,  and  I couldn’t  miss  a show 
like  the  one  that  was  about  to  happen,”  Merillat  said. 

When  the  ship  reached  the  beach  around  7 a.m.  on 
June  6, 1 944,  Merillat  stood  on  its  bridge  with  a bird’s  eye 
view  of  the  action. 

“I  remember  wishing  the  boys  on  the  beach  lots  of 
luck,”  he  said. 

With  a pair  of  4.6-inch  guns  to  its  advantage,  the  ship 
ran  “right  up  to  the  beach”  and  started  firing  on  the 
German  positions. 

There  were  several  hundred  other  Marines  manning 


the  guns  on  ships  off  other  beaches.  Later,  Merillat 
learned  his  gunboat's  fire  had  been  effective  when  he 
spoke  to  a Marine  Corps  colonel  who  had  been  on  the 
beach. 

Merillat’s  most  memorable  experience,  he  said,  came 
after  the  initial  D-Day  beach  invasions.  The  gunboat  he 
was  on  was  patrolling  the  shore  for  German  torpedo 
boats  the  night  after  the  invasion  when  a German  plane 
swooped  down  low  over  them. 

“It  was  shot  down  pretty  close  to  us,  and  we  were 
headed  right  for  it,”  Merillat  said.  “We  couldn’t  avoid 
hitting  it,  so  we  all  just  sort  of  held  our  breath  until  we 
realized  we  were  going  to  be  OK.” 

Today,  Merillat  has  the  distinction  of  calling  himself 
the  Marine  at  D-Day  who  probably  had  the  best  seat  in 
the  house. 

“I  wanted  to  be  part  of  it,”  he  said.  “I  wouldn’t  have 
wanted  to  have  been  anywhere  else  in  the  world  right 
then  than  where  I was.” 


General  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  gives  encouragement  to  a paratrooper  prior  to  the  invasion  of  Normandy. 
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Mulberry  would  be  located  off  the 
beaches  in  the  American  zone  of 
operations.  The  other  would 
support  operations  at  Gold,  Sword 
and  Juno.  The  Mulberries,  which 
were  towed  from  England  to 
France,  were  capable  of  handling 
6,000  tons  of  supplies  daily.  They 


made  the  concept  of  an  amphibious 
invasion  of  Normandy  viable 
because  they  reduced  the  need  for 
port  facilities. 

Another  technological  break- 
through was  known  as  “PLUTO,” 
an  acronym  for  “pipeline  under  the 
ocean.”  PLUTO  was  capable  of 


pumping  fuel  through  a pipeline 
that  stretched  along  the  floor  of  the 
English  Channel,  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight  to  Normandy. 

On  May  15,  1944,  Eisenhower 
gave  a full-scale  briefing  on  the 
Normandy  invasion  to  his  senior 
commanders.  The  date  for  Opera- 
tion Overlord  was  set  at  June  5. 

D-Day 

Four  days  before  Operation 
Overlord  was  to  begin,  weather 
became  a problem  for  the  Allies. 
Heavy  rain  and  poor  visibility  in 
the  English  Channel  were  now  a 
major  concern.  On  June  4, 
Eisenhower  met  with  his  senior 
commanders  to  discuss  the  situa- 
tion. Eisenhower  decided  to  delay 
the  invasion  for  24  hours. 

Later  that  day,  Eisenhower  was 
informed  that  the  weather  might 
clear  up  for  a brief  period  on  the 
morning  of  June  6.  Eisenhower 
knew  that  he  had  to  begin  the 
operation  by  June  7,  or  face  a delay 
of  up  to  three  weeks  because  of 
shifting  tides.  On  June  5,  he  met 
with  his  senior  military  command- 
ers again.  With  the  simple  words, 
“Okay,  let’s  go,”  Eisenhower  gave 
the  order  to  launch  Operation 
Overlord  on  June  6. 

At  12:16  a.m.,  British  time,  D- 
Day  began. 

In  England,  an  armada  of  more 
than  5,000  ships  headed  toward  the 
60-mile  stretch  of  coastline  that 
comprised  the  five  beaches. 

At  the  same  time,  more  than 
800  C-47  aircraft  carrying  13,000 
paratroopers  flew  toward  Utah. 
Cloud  cover  made  navigation 
difficult.  Shortly  before  the  jump 
point,  the  planes  flew  into  heavy 
clouds,  forcing  many  of  the  para- 
troopers to  jump  “blind.”  The 
paratroopers,  loaded  with  100- 
pound  packs,  ended  up  scattered 
over  a 100-square  mile  area.  Only 
about  35  percent  of  the  paratroop- 
ers landed  on  their  drop  point. 
Several  died  when  they  landed  in 
fields  that  the  Germans  had 
flooded. 

Despite  the  chaotic  airdrop,  the 


(Above)  Soldiers  headed  for  Normandy  transfer  to  a larger  infantry 
landing  craft  with  the  help  of  several  sailors. 

(Below)  A landing  craft  loaded  with  soldiers  heads  toward  the  beaches 
of  Normandy. 
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A Soldier  remembers... 


When  William  Halstead  and  other  members  of  the 
29th  Infantry  Division’s  111th  Artillery  Battery  crossed 
the  English  Channel  headed  for  their  D-Day  battle  on 
Normandy’s  Omaha  beach,  they  said  their  goodbyes  to 
each  other.  Most  of  them  didn’t  think  they’d  live  to  see 
each  other  again.  Some  of  them  didn’t. 

“We  knew  our  chances  of  surviving  were  about  as 
good  as  winning  the  lottery,”  said  the  74-year-old  Nor- 
folk, Va.,  resident,  who  was,  at  that  time,  a 25-year-old 
Army  corporal. 

After  enduring  the  treacherous  seas  as  they  headed 
to  the  beach,  the  odds  seemed  even  worse. 

“...We  had  our  guns,  which  was  four  artillery  guns  to 
a battery.. . on  vehicles  called  ‘ducks’  - a vehicle  that  was 
like  a boat  but  had  wheels  on  it.  And  it  came  out  of  the 
water  right  up  onto  the  land,”  Halstead  said.  “We  had  a 
gun  on  each  one,  and  the  gun  crew  and  ammo.  The 
waves  were  about  six-foot  high,  and  we  started  toward 
the  beach  and  the  waves  hit  the  ducks  sideways  and 
turned  all  of  them  over.  And  we  lost  all  our  guns.” 
When  Halstead’s  battery  hit  the  beach,  the  only 
defense  it  had  was  the  weapons  from  the  dead  infantry 
soldiers  already  on  “Bloody  Omaha.” 

“Omaha  was  the  worst  beach  of  all  because  the 
Germans  had  been  there  fortifying  itfor  awhile,”  Halstead 
said.  He  explained  that  as  soon  as  the  ramps  of  the 
landing  craft  opened  up,  the  Germans  would  start  firing 
on  the  soldiers  who  were  unloading. 

“There  were  bodies  laying  all  over  the  beach,  and  we 
couldn’t  go  back  and  we  couldn’t  go  forward,”  Halstead 
said.  “There  were  burning  vehicles,  and  smoke.  It  was  a 
terrible  sight.” 


Halstead  was  supposed  to  have  operated  the  switch- 
board that  provided  communications  between  the  guns 
and  headquarters.  Instead,  he  picked  up  a weapon  and 
joined  in  the  battle.  After  almost  a day  of  trying  to  push 
forward,  the  division  finally  took  Omaha  beach. 

“I  was  exhausted,  but  I was  still  alive,”  Halstead  said. 
“I  was  just  thankful.” 

“I  think  the  only  thing  that  really  saved  us  was  the 
destroyers  coming  right  up  close  to  shore  shooting 
point-blank  at  the  Germans,”  he  said. 

Halstead  was  inducted  into  the  Army  in  1941  for  a 
year  of  service.  Just  as  his  enlistment  was  almost  up,  the 
Japanese  bombed  Pearl  Harbor,  bringing  America  into 
World  War  II.  Halstead’s  enlistment  was  extended  for 
five  more  years.  He  was  sent  to  England,  where  he 
stayed  until  the  Normandy  Invasion  began. 

Halstead  placed  a monument  for  the  40  men  in  his 
battery  who  were  killed  at  D-Day  in  a local  cemetery  in 
Norfolk.  For  that,  the  first  commander  of  the  USS 
Normandy  (a  guided  missile  cruiser)  made  him  an 
honorary  plank  owner  when  the  ship  was  commissioned 
in  1989.  On  June  6 this  year,  Halstead  will  return  to 
Normandy  to  help  commemorate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  invasion.  Once  again,  he’ll  be  thankful  that  he 
made  it  off  the  beach.  But,  more  importantly  to  him,  he’ll 
get  to  formally  honor  the  ultimate  sacrifices  of  the  ones 
who  didn’t. 

“You  can  read  stories  and  see  it  in  movies,  but  you 
really  had  to  be  there  to  understand  what  really  hap- 
pened,” Halstead  said.  “There  were  a lot  of  heroes  on 
that  beach  that  day...A  lot  of  heroes.  None  of  them 
should  be  forgotten.” 


101st  was  able  to  secure  the  cross- 
roads and  bridgeheads.  The  82nd, 
which  had  lost  about  60  percent  of 
its  equipment  in  the  drop,  also 
secured  its  positions. 

By  2 a.m.,  American  and  British 
minesweepers  began  clearing  the 
lanes  leading  to  Utah.  Aboard  the 
American  cruisers  and  destroyers, 
Marine  sharpshooters  fired  rifles  to 
pick  off  some  of  the  mines. 

At  5:50  a.m.,  Navy  warships 
begin  firing  on  the  German  fortifi- 
cations at  Utah.  Forty  minutes 
later,  landing  craft  loaded  with  4th 
Infantry  Division  soldiers  were 
headed  toward  the  beach.  Opera- 
tion Neptune,  the  amphibious 


Soldiers  head  toward  the  beach  on  D-Day.  Rough  waters  and  less- 
than-ideal  weather  made  the  beach  landings  an  even  more  dangerous 
undertaking  than  usual. 
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landing  phase,  had  begun.  Because  of  the  range  of 
German  shore  batteries,  the  landing  craft  had  to  be 
launched  from  12  miles  out  rather  than  the  desired 
eight  miles.  The  extra  distance  and  the  rough  waters 
resulted  in  most  of  the  soldiers  becoming  seasick 
before  they  reached  Utah.  Mines  complicated  mat- 
ters further,  contributing  to  the  sinking  of  some  of 
the  larger  landing  craft. 

While  Mother  Nature  made  the  Utah  landing  a 
hazardous  undertaking,  there  was  one  notable 
occasion  when  the  elements  actually  helped  the 
soldiers.  Thanks  to  an  offshore  current,  the  regiment 
commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Theodore  Roos- 
evelt, the  son  of  former  president  Teddy  Roosevelt, 
hit  the  beach  a mile  south  of  their  intended  landing 
point.  Ironically,  the  new  area  was  only  lightly 
defended.  Roosevelt  ordered  succeeding  waves  of 
soldiers  to  land  there.  After  overcoming  the  German 


Shell  casings  line  the  deck  of  the  battleship  USS 
Nevada  after  she  fires  her  guns  in  support  of  the 
soldiers  landing  on  the  beach  during  the  invasion 


A Sailor  remembers... 


Grant  Gullickson  thought  the  waters  of  the  English 
Channel  would  be  his  grave  when  his  ship  sank  there 
on  D-Day. 

As  a 23-year-old  Chief  Machinist’s  Mate  in  the  Navy, 
Gullickson  was  assigned  to  the  USS  Corry,  the  ship 
that  led  the  first  wave  of  boats  from  England  toward 
Utah  beach.  Gullickson  was  in  charge  of  the  forward 
engine  room  of  the  ship. 

About  2 a.m.  when  the  Corry  was  close  to  shore, 
Gullickson  stuck  his  head  out  of  a hatch  to  get  a breath 
of  fresh  air.  What  he  saw  was  night  turned  into  day. 

“The  whole  world  was  lit  up,”  he  said.  “There  were 
what  seemed  thousands  of  bombers  in  the  air,  and  they 
were  dropping. ..illumination  flares.” 

The  Corry’s  guns  roared  as  they  fired  on  German 
targets  on  the  beach.  But  enemy  fire  got  the  best  of  her. 

“The  ship  would  shudderas  the  German  shells  hit  the 
water  near  it,”  said  Gullickson.  “Some  of  them  were 
hitting  the  ship  topside.  We  had  only  been  there  a few 
minutes,  but  it  seemed  like  an  eternity. 

“...All  of  a sudden  the  ship  literally  jumped  out  of  the 
water!” 

The  Corry  had  hit  a mine. 

“...The  lights  went  out  and  steam  filled  the  space  (of 
the  engine  room). ...The  hot  steam  was  unbearable  and 
everyone  was  choking.” 

Suddenly,  water  was  up  to  Gullickson’s  waist.  He 
and  the  other  crewmembers  grappled  for  the  hatch  and 
escaped  the  flooding  engine  room. 

“By  the  time  we  got  on  deck,  it  was  awash. ..ruptured 
clean  across,”  Gullickson  said. 

The  USS  Corry  was  dead. 

Gullickson  then  noticed  that  his  life  belt  and  shirt 


were  missing.  Although  shrapnel  had  ripped  them  off  of 
his  body,  he  hadn’t  been  wounded.  About  the  time  he 
found  another  life  belt,  word  came  to  abandon  ship. 

“We  didn’t  jump  ship  or  anything,”  he  said.  “We  just 
floated  off  because  she  was  already  underwater.” 

In  the  distance,  a life-saving  device  called  a floater  net  had 
been  cast  into  the  water.  Gullickson  was  able  to  swim  to 
it  with  the  help  of  his  life  belt. 

“Shells  continued  to  burst  in  the  water  around  us,”  he 
said,  adding  that  the  force  with  which  they  hit  the  water 
was  almost  unbearable. 

“I  thought  it  was  the  end  for  us,”  Gullickson  said.  “I 
knew  those  waters  were  going  to  be  my  grave.” 

After  almost  three  hours  in  the  chilling  ocean,  a 
rescue  boat  from  the  USS  Fitch  arrived.  By  that  time,  the 
crew  was  almost  incapacitated  from  the  cold. 

“Our  hands  were  so  numb  that  we  were  unable  to 
grasp  and  hold  a line  to  pull  us  out  of  the  water,” 
Gullickson  said.  “The  Fitch  crew  reached  over  the  side 
and  some  literally  came  down  and  drug  us  out  of  the 
water  and  brought  us  aboard.” 

The  Corry  survivors  were  off-loaded  by  the  USS  Fitch 
in  England.  Of  a 200-man  crew,  13  were  killed  and  33 
were  wounded. 

After  the  war  ended,  Gullickson  stayed  in  the  Navy. 
He  became  an  officer  and  obtained  the  rank  of  com- 
mander before  retiring  in  1 969  after  30  years  of  service. 

Today  Gullickson,  a resident  of  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
says  not  a day  passes  that  he  doesn’t  recall  that  almost 
fatal  day. 

“I  still  can’t  believe  that  I was  spared  from  that  disas- 
ter,” he  said.  “It’s  an  experience  I remember  every  day 
of  my  life.” 
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defenses  in  the  area,  the  soldiers 
were  able  to  push  inland. 

At  Omaha,  the  situation  was 
much  worse.  Not  only  were  the 
waters  much  rougher,  but  the 
German  defenses  in  the  area  were 
also  more  formidable.  Because  of 
the  treacherous  seas,  several 
amphibious  tanks  sank.  The  30 
minutes  allotted  for  naval  bombard- 
ment of  the  beach  wasn’t  enough  to 
destroy  the  heavily  fortified  Ger- 
man positions.  Allied  air  attacks 
also  failed  to  halt  the  defensive  fire. 

As  the  soldiers  waded  ashore, 
they  found  themselves  pinned  down 
on  the  beach,  unable  to  advance. 

As  the  fourth  and  fifth  waves  of 
soldiers  landed,  they  found  them- 
selves with  nowhere  to  go.  The 
situation  became  so  desperate  that 
Bradley  considered  aborting  the 
Omaha  assault. 

Eventually,  however,  the  soldiers 


A building  that  had  been  fortified  by  the  Germans  lies  abandoned  after 
being  decimated  by  naval  gunfire,  invasion  force  ships  and  landing  craft 
can  be  seen  in  the  background. 


Casualties  and  damaged  equipment  lie  scattered  along  Omaha  beach.  “Bloody  Omaha”  was  where  American 
forces  faced  the  most  intensive  German  fire  on  D-Day. 
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were  able  to  make  some  headway.  Colonel  George 
Taylor  urged  his  men  onward  when  he  bluntly  stated, 
“Two  kinds  of  people  are  staying  on  this  beach,  the 
dead  and  those  who  are  going  to  die.  Now  let’s  get  the 
hell  out  of  here!”  In  a bold  move,  Navy  destroyers 
were  brought  in  close  to  the  shore  to  pound  away  at  the 
German  defenses. 

At  Pointe  du  Hoc,  226  Army  Rangers  climbed  a cliff 
to  take  out  a heavily  armed  coastal  defense  battery 
with  guns  with  a reported  range  of  nearly  15  miles. 
When  they  reached  the  top,  however,  they  discovered 
the  guns  had  been  removed.  Only  decoys  remained. 

The  Rangers  remained  for  two  days.  By  then,  less  than 
90  were  still  standing. 

With  Coast  Guardsmen  at  the  helm  of  many  of  the 
landing  craft,  just  as  at  Utah  and  Omaha,  British  and 
Canadian  forces  assaulted  Gold,  Sword  and  Juno. 
Rough  waters  and  heavy  resistance  took  their  toll  on 
the  easternmost  beaches  as  well.  Nevertheless,  the 
British  and  Canadian  soldiers  were  also  able  to  eventu- 
ally push  inland. 

By  nightfall,  150,000  Allied  soldiers  had  landed  on 
Normandy  by  sea  or  air.  At  Omaha,  where  3,000 
casualties  were  incurred,  the  lead  elements  of  the 
landing  force  had  reached  two  miles  inland.  At  Utah, 
Gold,  Juno  and  Sword,  the  Allies  had  secured  their 
beaches  and  penetrated  even  further. 

Operation  Overlord  had  been  a success.  The  libera- 
tion of  France  was  underway. 

The  Opposition 

While  the  invasion  certainly  had  its  share  of  glitches 
for  the  Allies,  the  Germans  were  even  less  prepared  to 
handle  the  events  as  they  unfolded. 

On  June  4,  Rommel,  who  was  tasked  with  defending 
the  northern  coast  of  France,  left  for  Germany  to  spend 
time  with  his  wife,  who  was  celebrating  her  birthday 
June  6. 

At  the  same  time,  several  senior  commanders  had 
travelled  to  Rennes,  France,  to  participate  in  a staff 
war  game.  Ironically,  the  game’s  scenario  involved  a 
simulated  parachute  landing  in  Normandy. 

It  wasn’t  until  1:15  a.m.,  June  6,  that  reports  of 
parachute  drops  reached  a few  German  military 
leaders.  Von  Rundstedt  refused  to  believe  that  a major 
Allied  invasion  was  underway.  By  4:15  a.m.,  von 
Rundstedt  realized  that  he  had  misjudged  the  Allies. 

He  ordered  two  panzer  tank  divisions  to  Normandy, 
but  his  order  was  reversed  by  the  German  High 
Command  Chief  of  Operations  Colonel  General  Alfred 
Jodi.  The  panzers  couldn’t  be  moved  without  Hitler’s 

The  number  of  men  and  machines  involved  in 
the  invasion  of  Normandy  made  it  one  of  the 
most  complex  military  operations  in  history. 
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A Coast  Guardsman  remembers... 


Carter  Barber  was  a Coast  Guard  Petty  Officer  First 
Class  when  he  was  sent  to  Normandy,  France,  as  a 
combat  correspondent  to  preserve  D-Day’s  events  with 
words  and  photographs.  What  he  wound  up  preserving 
instead  were  lives  of  some  of  the  men  who  fought  there 
that  day. 

Barber  was  deployed  to  Normandy  with  the  Rescue 
Flotilla  One  group,  which  was  sent  in  support  of  British, 
Canadian  and  American  beach  landings  there.  Barber 
was  on  Coast  Guard  Cutter  16,  supporting  American 
troop  assaults  at  Omaha  beach.  As  day  broke  on  June 
6, 1 944,  and  the  troops  met  German  fire,  the  waters  just 
off  the  beach  quickly  turned  into  a blood  bath. 

“The  Germans  were  shooting  at  us  like  crazy,”  said 
Barber,  who  was  22  at  the  time.  “They  hit  quite  a few  of 
the  landing  craft  when  the  troops  were  still  on  them.” 

The  cutter  crew’s  mission  was  to  maneuver  among 
the  landing  craft  and  pick  up  as  many  troops  from  the 
water  as  possible.  The  troops  were  then  taken  to  trans- 
port ships  where  they  received  medical  attention. 

“Our  cutter  had  a kind  of  netting  all  around  it,  so  the 
guys  who  were  close  enough,  or  weren’t  hurt  very  badly, 
could  swim  to  it  and  climb  up,”  Barber  said. 

Recovering  troops  who  were  closer  inland,  or  who 
were  too  badly  wounded  to  swim,  meant  Barber  and  the 
crew  had  to  put  themselves  in  the  enemy’s  line  of  fire  in 
order  to  pull  them  back  to  the  cutter. 


“We  found  out  later  that  there  was  an  anticipated  two- 
thirds  casualty  rate  for  us,”  Barber  said.  “Most  of  us 
weren’t  expected  to  make  it.  If  we  had  known  that  at  the 
time,  we  probably  would’ve  been  scared  to  death.” 

Cutter  16  beatthe  odds,  though,  by  not  losing  asingle 
man.  The  crew  saved  126  lives  - more  than  any  other 
Coast  Guard  cutter  at  the  beaches  that  day.  For  its 
heroic  actions,  the  crew  was  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
medal. 

“We  didn’t  think  we  were  being  heroic,”  Barber  said. 
“We  were  just  doing  what  we  had  to  do  at  the  time.” 

It  wasn’t  until  the  fighting  had  slowed  much  later  that 
day  that  Barber  finally  got  to  write  his  account  of  what  he 
and  the  crew  had  accomplished. 

“I  figured  saving  lives  was  a bit  more  important  than 
just  watching  other  people  do  it  so  I could  write  about  it,” 
he  said. 

Barber,  now  a Pasadena,  Calif.,  resident,  will  return 
to  Omaha  beach  on  June  6 this  year  for  a 50th  anniver- 
sary celebration  of  the  Battle  of  Normandy.  He  looks 
forward  to  going  back,  he  said,  because  the  beach  was 
the  place  that  one  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  life, 
and  of  history,  occurred. 

“It  was  a main  point  in  my  life,”  Barber  said.  “I  feel 
honored  to  have  participated  in  one  of  the  most  historical 
and  greatest  military  operations  ever... And  lucky  to 
have  lived  to  tell  about  it.” 


approval.  Days  prior  to  the  inva- 
sion, Hitler  had  said  the  assault 
would  begin  with  a feigned  attack 
away  from  where  the  major  attack 
would  occur.  Nobody  wanted  to 
wake  Hitler  and,  consequently,  be 
chastised  for  poor  judgment. 

Meanwhile,  Rommel  couldn’t  be 
reached  until  about  10  a.m.  Only 
six  weeks  earlier,  Rommel  had  told 
his  aide  that  the  first  24  hours  of 
the  invasion  would  be  decisive. 
“The  fate  of  Germany  depends  on 
the  outcome... for  the  Allies,  as  well 
as  Germany,  it  will  be  the  longest 
day,”  he  had  said.  History  would 
prove  Rommel  right. 

After  Hitler  woke  up  and  ate 
breakfast,  he  was  told  of  the  situa- 
tion. He  ordered  the  panzer  divi- 
sions to  Normandy.  But  it  was  too 
late.  The  tanks  were  constantly 
under  aerial  attack.  They  didn't 
reach  Normandy  until  June  9. 


Cutters  from  the  Coast  Guard’s  Rescue  Flotilla  One  group  criss-cross 
the  waters  off  the  coast  of  Normandy.  Rescue  Flotilla  One  group  was 
credited  with  saving  nearly  1,500  lives. 
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A causeway  leading  from  a Mulberry  extends  to  the  beach  at  Normandy.  The  logistics  lifeline  that  extended 
from  the  Mulberries  to  the  beaches  made  it  possible  to  supply  the  thousands  of  Allied  forces  involved  in 
Operation  Overlord. 

Aftermath 

The  success  of  Operation  Overlord  gave  the  Allies  the  foothold  they 
needed  to  push  further  into  France.  By  late  August,  Paris  was  liberated. 
The  German  forces  on  the  Western  Front  had  been  defeated.  On  May  7, 
1945,  almost  11  months  after  he  refused  to  wake  up  Hitler  to  inform  him 
of  the  beach  landings,  Jodi  signed  the  Instrument  of  Surrender  for  Ger- 
many. 

It’s  been  nearly  50  years  since  the  invasion  of  Normandy  took  place. 
The  weapons  of  war  have  changed  since  then.  So  have  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  war. 

One  of  the  constants,  however,  has  been  a reliance  on  jointness.  The 
American  military  relied  on  all  the  service  branches  to  accomplish  the 
complex  challenge  that  was  Operation  Overlord.  Forty-seven  years  later, 
the  joint  approach  to  war  fighting  was  utilized  again  — in  Operation 
Desert  Storm. 

Of  course,  not  all  joint  operations  are  as  large  as  Overlord  or  Desert 
Storm.  But,  today,  as  in  days  gone  by,  when  national  security  objectives 
require  a military  solution,  the  answer  is  likely  to  involve  the  sea,  the 
land  and  the  air  — and  a variety  of  uniforms.  # 


An  American  armored  vehicle 
moves  through  Paris  in  late  August 
1944.  Retaking  France  was  a key 
objective  of  Operation  Overlord. 


Stories  by  Senior  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 
and  Specialist  Kimberly  D.  Halpin 

(Photos  courtesy  of  Department  of  Defense) 
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Whether  it’s  a law  enforcement  mission  or  a 
rescue,  this  Coast  Guard  pilot  is  an... 

Eye  in  the  Sky 


Story  and  photos  by 
Specialist  Kimberly  D.  Halpin 


To  someone  stranded  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  on  a sinking  vessel  during  a pounding  storm, 
Coast  Guard  Lieutenant  Bruce  Jones  might  under- 
standably be  mistaken  for  an  angel  if  he  came  flying  to 
the  rescue. 

He  isn’t  an  angel  of  course.  But  he  does  have 
“wings.” 

Jones  is  an  H-60  helicopter  pilot  at  the  Elizabeth 
City  Coast  Guard  Air  Station  in  North  Carolina. 

There,  he  flies  search  and  rescue  and  law  enforcement 
missions  in  a 300-mile,  off-shore  area  an  average  of 
three  times  a week.  According  to  Jones,  his  days  are  as 
unpredictable  as  the  weather  he  sometimes  has  to  help 
rescue  people  from. 

“You  may  sleep  through  the  night,  or  you  may  get  a 
call  from  someone  in  trouble  out  there,”  Jones  said  of 
the  24-hour,  on-call  duty  he  pulls  about  every  five  days 
in  addition  to  his  regular  weekly  duty  schedule.  “You 
just  never  know  what’s  going  to  happen.” 

Such  was  the  case  for  Jones  last  December,  in  what 
he  called  the  biggest  search  and  rescue  mission  of  his 
career.  During  Jones’  on-call  duty  one  night,  a sailboat 
heading  to  Bermuda  from  Beaufort,  N.C.,  was  taking 
on  water  and  being  pounded  by  30-foot  waves.  The 
boat  crew  called  in  a “mayday”  message  to  the  air 
station,  saying  they  could  no  longer  maneuver  the  boat 
in  the  storm  and  were  going  to  abandon  ship.  Jones, 
his  co-pilot  and  a rescue  crew  assessed  the  situation 
and  decided  to  attempt  a rescue.  They  loaded  an  H-60 
with  its  maximum  six-hour  fuel  supply  and  searched 
for  about  three  hours  and  beyond  the  “point  of  no 
return,”  before  spotting  the  41-foot  ketch.  Since  the 
high  winds  and  waves  made  it  impossible  to  lift  the 
stranded  crew  directly  from  the  vessel,  Jones  told  them 
to  jump  ship.  A rescue  swimmer,  who  was  lowered 
down  to  hoist  the  crew  up  one  by  one,  almost  lost  his 
life  when  the  hoist  rope  began  to  snap  as  he  was  being 
pulled  up.  The  rescue  took  about  30  minutes.  But 
Jones  still  faced  another  problem:  limited  fuel.  He 
decided  to  fly  toward  Bermuda,  236  miles  away.  When 
Jones  finally  landed  the  aircraft,  he  only  had  50 
minutes  worth  of  fuel  left.  He  and  his  crew  had  flown 


632  nautical  miles,  reportedly  the  longest  open  ocean 
distance  ever  flown  in  an  H-60. 

Jones  said  that  kind  of  skin-of-your-teeth  excite- 
ment was  just  the  thing  he  was  looking  for  when  he 
joined  the  Coast  Guard  10  years  ago. 

“I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  a pilot  in  the  Coast 
Guard,”  Jones  said.  “I  saw  it  as  an  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging way  to  serve  my  country.  And  so  far,  it’s  lived 
up  to  all  it  was  built  up  to  be.” 

While  not  all  the  situations  Jones  responds  to  are  as 
heart-stopping  as  the  December  rescue,  most  of  them 
are  of  the  search  and  rescue  nature,  Jones  said. 
Medical  evacuations  from  ship  to  land,  distress  calls 
from  vessels  in  trouble  and  “overdues”  — when  water 
craft  fail  to  arrive  at  specific  destinations  on  time  — top 


Lieutenant  Bruce  Jones  conducts  a pre-flight 
inspection  of  his  helicopter. 
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the  list  of  response  requests  for  the 
Elizabeth  City  Coast  Guard  Air 
Station. 

In  the  law  enforcement  aspect  of 
the  job,  Jones  performs  alien 
migration  interdiction  patrols.  He 
also  deploys  gear  to  coastal  defense 
patrol  boats  in  support  of  drug 
interdiction  operations.  In  addition, 
Jones  flies  fishery  law  enforcement 
missions,  deterring  people  from 
fishing  for  certain  kinds  of  marine 
life  during  seasons  when  they’re  off 
limits. 

Jones  said  he  likes  the  fact  that 
he  gets  to  fly  in  varied  and  demand- 
ing conditions  and  situations.  He 
added  that  another  plus  was  being 
able  to  make  most  of  the  decisions 
about  aircraft  operations. 


“With  civilian  airline  pilots, 
somebody  else  does  things,  like 
making  flight  plans  and  checking 
the  weather,  for  you,”  Jones  said. 
“(In  the  Coast  Guard)  we  do  all 
those  things  for  ourselves.  We’re 
more  in  control  of  the  situation.” 
Despite  being  accepted  to  the 
Navy’s  Aviation  Officer  Candidate 
School  in  1983,  Jones  chose  to 
attend  Coast  Guard  Officer  School 
instead.  When  he  graduated  from 
Coast  Guard  OCS,  he  was  accepted 
to  flight  school,  and  spent  15 
months  learning  things  such  as 
formation  flight,  aircraft  instru- 
ments and  aerobatics  — special 
maneuvers  like  flying  upside  down. 
Jones  has  since  logged  about  4,000 
flight  hours  in  the  Coast  Guard 


while  flying  four  different  kinds  of 
rotary  wing  aircraft.  In  July,  he’ll 
be  promoted  to  lieutenant  com- 
mander. 

As  he  progresses  through  the 
ranks,  Jones  said,  he’ll  never  lose 
sight  of  the  biggest  reason  why  he 
joined  the  Coast  Guard  — to  use  his 
wings  in  the  service  of  others. 

When  he  looks  back  in  the 
aircraft  at  people  he  helped  rescue 
shaking  in  their  blankets  and 
looking  at  his  crew  with  a grateful 
expression,  it  makes  it  all  worth- 
while, he  said.  Especially  knowing 
that  they  could’ve  died  if  it  wasn’t 
for  the  Coast  Guard  flight  crew. 

“Being  able  to  do  what  I do  is 
gratification  I wouldn’t  get  in  any 
other  job,”  Jones  said.  # 


Officer  Profile 


Name:  Bruce  Jones 

Rank:  Lieutenant 

Date  of  birth:  February  21,  1960 

Date  entered  service:  October  23,  1983 

Duty  title:  H-60  Aircraft  Commander 

Hometown:  Newport  News,  Va. 

College:  Washington  and  Lee  University,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Degree:  Bachelor’s  in  East  Asian  studies 
Reason  for  joining  the  service:“To  serve  my  country 
as  part  of  a lifesaving,  humanitarian  military 
organization,  and  to  have  a job  with  variety  and  daily 
challenges  and  excitement.” 

Where  you’ve  been  stationed:  Flight  Training, 
Pensacola,  Fla.;  Coast  Guard  Air  Station,  Houston, 
Texas;  Flight  Instructor  at  Naval  Air  Station,  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Dream  assignment:  Commanding  Officer,  Coast 
Guard  Air  Station,  Sitka,  Alaska 
Proudest  moment  in  your  career:  “Earning  the 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  for  the  rescue  of  three  from 
a sunken  sailboat  during  a gale  December  12,  1993.” 
Spouse's  name:  Linda 
Children:  Wes,  5 and  Nathan,  1 
Hobbies:  Reading,  playing  with  my  kids 
Favorite  TV  show:  Home  Improvement,  Coach 
Favorite  movie:  Any  Clint  Eastwood  spaghetti 
western 

Favorite  book:  Truman  by  David  McCullough 
Your  ideal  vacation:  “A  week  in  a cabin  in  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains  in  October  with  my  family.” 

Last  smart  thing  you  did:  “Choosing  the  Coast 


Guard  after  I was  accepted  in  the  Navy  Aviation 
Officer  Candidate  School.” 

Last  dumb  thing  you  did:  “Answering  this  question 
would  be  the  last  dumb  thing!” 

If  you  15  minutes  on  national  television,  what 
would  you  say?  “I  would  tell  the  recreational  boaters 
to  take  the  time  to  check  the  weather  and  carry  life 
jackets,  a radio  and  flares  before  going  out  on  the 
water.  I would  tell  them  that  a boat  is  just  as  dangerous 
as  a car,  and  it  is  stupid  to  drink  and  operate  a boat... 
If  they  fall  overboard  while  drunk,  they’ll  drown. 

I would  tell  high  school  kids  that  there  are  many,  many 
exciting  things  that  they  can  do  in  life.  But  if  they  want 
to  do  them,  they  have  to  finish  high  school  first!” 
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WHEN 

DISASTER 

STRIKES 

Story  and  photos  by  Senior 
Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 


Think  about  going  to  work  and 
always  having  to  be  prepared  for 
the  worst. 

Then,  picture  having  to  be 
responsible  for  ensuring  everyone 
you  come  in  contact  with  is  simi- 
larly prepared. 

It  might  seem  like  a job  filled 
with  gloom  and  doom.  If  that’s 
what  you  think,  you’ve  probably 
never  talked  to  Petty  Officer  2nd 
Class  Carlton  Garrett. 

Garrett  is  a damage  controlman. 
That  means  he’s  responsible  for 
operating  and  maintaining  every- 
thing from  fire  fighting  apparatus 
to  chemical  and  biological  defense 
equipment.  He’s  also  responsible 
for  ensuring  other  sailors  aboard 


his  ship,  the  USS  Thomas  S.  Gates 
(CG-51),  a guided  missile  cruiser, 
know  what  to  do  when  a crisis 
arises.  Since  a crisis  can  involve 
anything  from  flooding  to  sustain- 
ing battle  damage,  damage 
controlmen  spend  a lot  of  time  in 
the  instructor  role.  Ultimately, 
Garrett’s  efforts  may  save  lives. 

Said  Garrett:  “For  instance,  a 
damage  controlman  is  a fire  fighter. 
But  we  also  have  to  train  everybody 
on  the  ship  so  they’re  capable  of  fire 
fighting... how  to  use  our  gear,  what 
procedures  to  take.  Basically,  we’re 
like  a teaching  group.” 

Garrett,  a 23-year-old  Longview, 
Texas,  native,  estimated  that  about 
60  percent  of  his  time  is  spent  on 


Petty  Officer  2nd  Class  Carlton  Garrett  inspects  fire  fighting  equipment  aboard  the  USS  Thomas  S.  Gates.  As 
a damage  controlman,  Garrett  is  responsible  for  ensuring  everyone  aboard  the  Gates  knows  what  to  do  if  a fire 
occurs  aboard  the  guided  missile  cruiser. 
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A fire  fighting  team  practices  a drill  aboard  the  USS  Thomas  S.  Gates. 


training.  That  includes  the  time 
spent  on  practice  drills. 

“We  try  to  get  as  realistic  with 
the  drills  as  possible,”  said  Petty 
Officer  2nd  Class  Frederick 
McGlaughlin,  26,  of  Sioux  City, 
Iowa.  “We  have  what  we  call  a 
damage  control  training  team 
(DCTT)  on  board.  It  consists  of  the 
E-6s  and  E-7s...it  teaches  us  how  to 
react  to  certain  situations  within 
certain  criteria.” 

The  DCTT  evaluates  how  well 
response  teams  perform  during 
simulated  emergencies  and  gives 
them  feedback. 

While  the  importance  of  damage 
control  is  readily  apparent,  the 
damage  controlman  rating  didn’t 
exist  as  a distinct  career  field  until 
1989.  Before  then,  hull  technicians 
were  primarily  responsible  for 
damage  control.  Today,  on  larger 
ships  such  as  aircraft  carriers,  hull 
techs  and  damage  controlmen 
operate  independently.  On  ships 
like  the  Thomas  S.  Gates,  however, 
they  work  side-by-side. 


McGlaughlin,  who  entered  the 
Navy  in  1986  and  still  carries  the 
hull  tech  rating,  admitted  the 
damage  control  job  is  hard  and, 
sometimes,  tedious.  But  it  also  has 
its  share  of  rewards. 

“Self-satisfaction  is  one,”  said 
McGlaughlin.  “It  makes  you  feel 
good  when  you  get  an  ‘outstanding’ 
on  an  (equipment)  inspection  and 
the  inspection  team  compliments 
you.” 

For  Garrett,  one  of  the  most 
tangible  benefits  of  the  job  involves 
the  credibility  he  has  amongst  his 
shipmates. 

“When  you  go  down  the  passage- 
way and  a junior  guy  comes  up  to 
you  and  says  ‘I  got  a question  about 
this  piece  of  gear,’  and  you  can  tell 
them  about  it,  that  gives  you  a 
sense  of  accomplishment  right 
there,”  he  said. 

Garrett  and  McGlaughlin  ac- 
knowledge that  each  day  is  differ- 
ent. One  day  the  emphasis  might  be 
on  preventive  maintenance.  The 
next  day,  training  or  preparing  for 


an  inspection  may  be  the  priority. 
The  only  constant  is  the  12-  to  14- 
hour  workdays.  That’s  the  price 
that  has  to  be  paid  when  the  job 
requires  being  ready  for  anything.  # 


Navy 


Damage  Controlman 

Description — Operates, 
maintains  and  repairs  fire  fight- 
ing equipment,  damage  control 
equipment  and  chemical,  biologi- 
cal and  radiological  defense  equip- 
ment. 

Helpful  background  skills 

Good  communication  skills,  good 
vision  and  color  perception, 
manual  dexterity. 

School  — Eight  weeks  at  San 
Francisco. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Fire 
fighter,  plumber,  welder,  shipfit- 
ter,  blacksmith  and  sheet  metal 
worker. 
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Story  and  photos  by 
Specialist  Kimberly  D.  Halpin 


Imagine  getting  a vehicle  of  your 
own  with  a bottomless  tank  of  gas 
and  the  chance  to  drive  it  on  the 
scenic  roads  of  places  like  exotic 
Hawaii  --  just  for  joining  the  Army. 

That’s  what  Specialist  Rodger 
Broome  got  when  he  enlisted  as  a 


motor  transport  operator.  And  even 
though  his  vehicle  is  a 5-ton  cargo 
truck  and  not  a 5.0  convertible,  he 
still  treats  it  like  a baby. 

Recently  reassigned  following  a 
tour  in  Hawaii,  Broome  now  works 
at  the  100th  Transportation  Com- 
pany at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  His  job  is 
to  support  the  transportation  school 
courses  there  by  transporting 


troops  and  cargo  to  and  from 
training  areas  and  by  supplying  the 
courses  with  vehicles  to  train  with. 

According  to  Broome,  it  takes 
more  than  knowing  how  to  drive  a 
car  to  log  over  900  miles  a month  on 
a 5-ton  cargo  truck. 

“Not  just  anybody  can  get  in  a 5- 
ton  and  just  drive  it.  There’s  much 
more  to  it  than  just  steering  the 


Specialist  Rodger  Broome  hauls  supplies  in  his  5-ton  cargo  truck.  Broome  regularly  supports  the  needs  of  the 
transportation  school  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 
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Specialist  Broome  does  a preventive  maintenance  check  under  the  hood 
of  his  truck. 


wheel  and  hitting  the  gas,”  Broome 
said. 

For  instance,  Broome  said,  in 
wooded  or  desert-like  terrain,  he 
may  have  to  rely  on  his  naviga- 
tional skills  and  a map  to  get  from 
place  to  place.  He  also  has  to  know 
what  kinds  of  cargo  are  and  are  not 
allowed  on  his  vehicle,  as  well  as 
what  their  maximum  weight 
allowances  are.  In  addition,  Broome 
is  responsible  for  the  vehicle’s 
maintenance,  from  changing  the  oil 
to  making  sure  major  repairs  are 
reported  and  fixed. 

Broome  also  has  to  know  the 
intricacies  of  convoy  operations  and 
how  to  correctly  fill  out  the  neces- 
sary forms  that  are  required  before 
operating  the  vehicle.  As  a squad 
leader,  Broome  must  also  make 
sure  his  subordinates  are  up  to 
speed  on  all  those  things. 

Having  all  that  responsibility  is 
a big  load  to  handle,  but  Broome 
said  he  likes  it  because  it  keeps  him 
alert  and  on  top  of  things. 

“You  have  to  be  ready  to  take 
responsibility  for  the  things  that 
happen,”  Broome  said.  “When 
you’re  behind  the  wheel,  it’s  all  on 
you.  You  can’t  blame  anybody  else 
for  what  happens. 

‘You  have  to  be  alert  to  what’s 
going  on  around  you,”  he  said.  “And 
you  have  to  think  before  you  do 
things.” 


To  drive  certain  vehicles,  like 
Broome’s  5-ton,  motor  transport 
operators  have  to  go  through 
courses  at  their  permanent  duty 
stations  in  addition  to  their  Ad- 
vanced Individual  Training.  Since 
AIT,  Broome  has  been  qualified  on 
almost  every  small-  and  medium- 
sized vehicle  the  Army  has. 

Broome  joined  the  Army  six 
years  ago  because  he  felt  he  wasn’t 
advancing  fast  enough  in  his 
civilian  job.  The  Jackson,  Miss., 
native’s  first  duty  assignment  was 


at  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  in  a field 
artillery  unit.  From  there,  he  went 
to  Hawaii,  where  he  was  a protocol 
driver  for  VIPs.  Then,  he  was 
assigned  to  Fort  Eustis. 

Broome  will  return  to  the  private 
sector  in  1995.  He  believes  the 
things  he  learned  in  the  Army  will 
keep  him  driving  on. 

“Employers  like  people  who  are 
disciplined,  and  you  learn  a lot  of 
that  in  the  Army,”  he  said.  “I  think 
it  was  a good  place  for  me  to  start 
my  life  off  right.”  # 
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The 

Fix-it 

Man 


Airman  First  Class  Daryl  Merwin  controls  the  amount  of  water  being 
sent  to  an  air  conditioning  unit  by  adjusting  a valve.  A typical  day  for 
the  Hot  Springs,  S.D.,  native  can  involve  anything  from  cleaning 
boilers  to  troubleshooting  a building  ventilation  problem. 


Story  and  photo  by 

Senior  Master  Sergeant  Steve  Dry 


Most  people  who  work  for  a living  develop  the  habit 
of  planning  out  their  work  days  ahead  of  time. 

Not  Daryl  Merwin. 

If  he  tried  to  plan  his  days,  he’d  need  a crystal  ball. 

Merwin,  an  airman  first  class  at  Langley  Air  Force 
Base,  Va.,  is  a heating,  air  conditioning  and  refrigera- 
tion specialist.  And,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  job,  he 
usually  doesn’t  know  what  his  work  day  will  entail 
until  he  walks  in  the  door. 

“I  don’t  mind  that,”  the  20-year-old  Hot  Springs, 
S.D.,  native  said.  “I  just  know  I’m  going  to  be  fixing 
something.” 

If  an  organization  on  base  has  a climate  control 
problem  within  its  building,  a call  is  made  to  Merwin’s 
shop.  A work  order  is  typed  up.  When  Merwin  gets  to 
work,  he’ll  get  the  work  order,  head  to  the  trouble  site 
and  try  to  fix  the  problem.  That  can  mean  doing 
anything  from  repairing  a boiler  to  replacing  a fan  belt 
within  a ventilation  shaft.  Because  Merwin  often 
works  within  large-sized  buildings,  like  aircraft  han- 
gars, getting  the  job  done  sometimes  means  having  to 
work  a couple  of  stories  above  ground  within  a 
cramped  space. 

Merwin  said  the  job  gives  him  the  chance  to  learn  a 
lot  of  different  things.  Before  enlisting,  he  worked  in  a 
waste  water  treatment  plant  for  a year.  There,  he 
worked  mainly  with  boilers. 

“I  wanted  a career  and  that  wasn’t  permanent,” 
Merwin  said.  “...My  boss  was  in  the  Air  Force,  in  the 
same  career  field,  and  he  recommended  it.” 


After  graduating  from  basic  training,  Merwin 
attended  technical  school.  Though  the  first  two  weeks 
of  school  covered  a lot  of  material  that  he  already 
knew,  by  the  third  week  he  was  delving  into  completely 
different  areas. 

“Refrigeration  was  very  interesting,”  Merwin  said. 
“...I  never  knew  it  was  so  complex.” 

He  said  he  was  also  surprised  by  the  “amount  of 
electrical  knowledge  you  have  to  have.” 

Today,  Merwin  continues  to  hone  his  skills  on  the 
job,  while  doing  what  he  likes  best.  That  means 
“...working  with  my  hands  and  getting  things  fixed,” 
Merwin  said.  “And,  when  we've  got  a problem,  figuring 
it  out.”  # 


Air  Force 


Heating,  Air  Conditioning  and 
Refrigeration  Specialist 

Description  — Maintains,  troubleshoots  and 
repairs  boilers,  ventilation  systems  and  electrical 
systems. 

Helpful  background  skills  — Mechanical  ex- 
perience and  an  ability  to  pay  attention  to  detail. 
Courses  in  science  and  electrical  systems  are  help- 
ful. 

School  — Four  months  at  Sheppard  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas. 

Related  civilian  jobs  — Heating  and  air  condi- 
tioning technician,  general  maintenance  repair- 
man, refrigeration  systems  technician. 
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“Sure  you  collected  a few  cuts  and 
bruises , Frimly,  but  look  on  the  bright  side, 
you  gave  the  entire  battery  a good  laugh!” 


MM 


1 But  that’s  ridiculous!  How  could  a 
gypsy  put  a curse  on  just  you  alone? 


50  years  ago ... 

Bill  Mauldin  became  the  youngest  person  ever  to  win  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  famous  WWII  editorial  cartoons. 
Even  today,  Mauldin’s  “Willie  and  Joe”  cartoons  can 
bring  a smile  to  those  who  appreciate  military  humor. 


“Gee,  I didn't  realize  how  rough 
you  boys  lived  on  th'  ground.” 
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OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 


